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great deal of time and trouble." He had not the perfect
inventor's combined mastery over principle, materials and
construction. Most of the instruments that he designed
were like the materialization of theoretical propositions; as
if the theorems of original memoirs had risen up from the
pages of learned journals and taken flesh. They seemed
to have been brought into existence through the violent
clarity of Thomson's conceptual grasp. In design they were
embodiments of propositions in the mathematical theory of
electricity, rather than machines created by a man who was
their understanding friend and saw things from their point
of view. Many of Thomson's instruments reflected the
elegance of his mathematical physics, but could not easily
be manipulated. He invented with remarkable and
influential success, but most of his instruments lacked the
engineering elegance of the finest inventive genius.
His interest in measurement led him to suggest the
formation of a committee on Electrical Standards, after
the reading of a paper by Charles Bright and Larimer
Clark, on the terminology of electrical units, at the meeting
of the British Association in 1861. Bright and Clark had
suggested the names "galvat" for a unit of current, "ohma"
for electromotive force, "farad" for quantity and "volt"
for resistance. The first members of the committee were
Williamson, Wheatstone, Thomson and W. H. Miller,
with Matthiessen and Fleeming Jenkin as reporters. After
six years of labour the committee fixed the features of what
is now the System of Electric Units.
Thomson recommended Weber's method of determining
the unit of resistance by spinning a coil in the earth's
magnetic field. The unit was named the "ohm." At that
time the value of the ohm was not known correctly.
Distinguished experimenters, such as Wheatstone, had
previously adopted the resistance of an arbitrary piece of
wire as their unit.
The theory of absolute measurements of electrical and
all other forces in terms of the fundamental units of mass,
length and time was worked out by the great mathematician
Gauss, and his pupil, Weber. Gauss had become interested